his son: the odd volumes of Rabelais he had picked up at
Kendal, at a sale, in a lot with Ripley Revived and Plu-
tarch's Morals: the others he had inherited.
Daniel had looked into all these books, read most of them,
and believed all that he read, except Rabelais, which he
could not tell what to make of. He was not, however, one
of those persons who complacently suppose every thing to
be nonsense, which they do not perfectly comprehend, or
flatter themselves that they do. His simple heart judged of
books by what they ought to be, little knowing what they
are. It never occurred to him that any thing would be
printed which was not worth printing, any thing which did
not convey either reasonable delight or useful instruction:
and he was no more disposed to doubt the truth of what he
read, than to question the veracity of his neighbour, or any
one who had no interest in deceiving him. A book carried
with it to him authority in its very aspect. The Morte
d'Arthur therefore he received for authentic history, just as
he did the painful chronicle of honest John Stowe and the
Barnesian labours of Joshua the self-satisfied: there was
nothing in it indeed which stirred his English blood like the
battles of Cressy and Poictiers and Najara; yet on the whole
he preferred it to Barnes's story, believed in Sir Tor, Sir
Tristram, Sir Lancelot and Sir Lamorack as entirely as in
Sir John Chandos, the Captal de Buche and the Black
Prince, and liked them better.
Latimer and Du Bartas he used sometimes to read aloud
on Sundays; and if the departed take cognizance of what
passes on earth, and poets derive any satisfaction from that
posthumous applause which is generally the only reward of
those who deserve it, Sylvester might have found some
compensation for the undeserved neglect into which his
works had sunk, by the full and devout delight which his
rattling rhymes and quaint collocations afforded to this
reader. The silver-tongued Sylvester, however, was re-
served for a Sabbath book; as a week-day authoj Daniel pre-
ferred Pliny, for the same reason that bread and cheese, or a
rasher of hung mutton, contented his palate better than a
syllabub. He frequently regretted that so knowing a writer
had never seen or heard of Wethercote and Yordas caves;
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